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THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF WASH- 
INGTON CITY IN ITS EARLY DAYS. 

By CHARLES E. HOWE. 
(Read before the Society, March 14, 1904.) 

Bank of Alexandria. 

When the charter to the Bank of Alexandria was 
granted in 1792, the population of the United States was 
less than 4,000,000. The banking history of our 
country was in its infancy. The first bank of discount 
and deposit in the United States was organized in 1781. 
The institutions engaged in banking in 1792 were only 
five or six in number. 

The monetary history of the country had at that 
time little to commend it and much to condemn it. 
Various monetary devices had been resorted to during 
the entire colonial period without any degree of success. 
For one hundred and fifty years prior to the establish- 
ment of the Bank of Alexandria our colonies had been 
vexed and harassed with the problem of a stable and 
sufficient currency. Historians agree generally that 
our first immigrants brought little or no money into 
the colonies. Accordingly sundry devices were re- 
sorted to, such as wampum, tobacco, corn, rice and tar, 
as mediums of exchange. From 1700 to 1790 gold and 
silver in limited quantities and colonial and continental 
paper money in large quantities constituted the cur- 
rency of the country. 

The sudden and violent fluctuations of this paper 
currency wrought intense hardships and finally resulted 
during the close of the Revolution and shortly there- 
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after, in the chartering of several banks of which the 
bank of Alexandria was one of the very first to under- 
take to maintain a currency exchangeable into specie 
payable on demand. The legal currency at that time 
was gold and silver. With the chartering of the first 
bank of the United States in 1791 and the organization 
of several state banks we find the country at the 
threshold of the new era, namely the formation of state 
banks and their powers both expressed and implied to 
issue a stable and redeemable currency. For more 
than forty years afterwards the controversy which 
arose over the constitutional powers of Congress to 
charter the bank of the United States and over the cur- 
rency question generally was waged with much bitter- 
ness and was one of the two foremost political questions 
of that period. In the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 8, page 288, I found that a meeting of 
a number of merchants and other citizens of Alexandria 
was held at Wise's Tavern on Thursday evening, De- 
cember 29, 1791, to consider the propriety and expedi- 
ency of renewing their application to the president and 
directors of the Bank of the United States to obtain an 
office or branch bank at that place. 

A resolution was passed appointing a committee to 
draft a memorial to the president and the directors of 
the bank setting forth the many advantages Alexandria 
possessed and the support the bank would receive from 
the other towns contiguous to Alexandria. A former 
application had been sent from Alexandria to the 
parent bank but the request for a branch had not been 
granted— similar requests had also been made from 
Norfolk and Eichmond for branch banks but, so far as 
I can find, the petition from Alexandria and the one 
from Eichmond were never favorably considered. 

Considerable jealousy and rivalry existed among 
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these three cities and, judging from the tenor of the 
memorials to the bank of the United States, much pres- 
sure must have been brought to bear upon the parent 
institution by the citizens who had petitioned for a 
branch bank to be located in their respective munic- 
ipalities. From these memorials I am led to infer that 
a similar method was adopted probably by other cities 
which were desirous of having a branch bank located in 
their town or vicinity. 

When it became evident that the directors of the 
bank of the United States would not establish a branch 
in Alexandria, the citizens realizing what advantages 
would accrue to their town by having a banking institu- 
tion located in their midst, petitioned the Virginia As- 
sembly for a bank charter. The name of the institu- 
tion was known as the Bank of Alexandria. 

The Bank of Alexandria was the first banking institu- 
tion ever chartered by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. It was the second bank that was ever chartered 
south of Philadelphia, (the Bank of Maryland in 
Baltimore being the first). In fact there was no other 
bank in the entire South except the unchartered bank 
of South Carolina and a bank at Richmond organized 
about the same time. Neither was there a bank in 
Pennsylvania outside of Philadelphia nor in any of 
the now western or southwestern states. It is not to 
be wondered at, therefore, that when the charter for a 
bank was asked for from the Legislature that it re- 
quired all the eloquence of Mr. Brent, of Virginia, to 
pursuade the Legislature "That the little bank at 
Alexandria would not sweep away their liberties.' ' 
The first bank chartered in New England was the Bank 
of Massachusetts, February 7, 1784. Thus we see that 
the knowledge and actual operation of a bank were very 
little understood when the Bank of Alexandria and the 
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Bank of Columbia were chartered. The editor of the 
" History of Banking of all Nations" says: "The 
first and one of the most important services rendered 
by banks in the United States was inculcating punctu- 
ality. The great fault was that they did not impose 
punctuality on themselves or each other.' ' 

The duties arising on goods, wares and merchandise 
imported into the District of Alexandria from January 
1, 1792, to September 30, 1792, amounted to over $60,- 
000 and the value of its exports to foreign ports were 
over $343,000. Even in this early day Alexandria was 
doing no mean business in coastwise and foreign trade. 

The first notice concerning the Bank of Alexandria 
appears in the Columbian Mirror and the Alexandria 
Gazette, December 5, 1792. It is as follows : 

"The gentlemen appointed by law to receive subscriptions 
to the Bank of Alexandria recommend it to all those who in- 
tend to subscribe, to come prepared with specie for the num- 
ber of shares they intend to take; if in gold to be weighed, 
or if in silver to be counted and marked on the outside of 
the paper, in order to expedite the business. Dated Alex- 
andria, December 4, 1792.' ' 

How different this call for subscription and pay- 
ment of this concern to that now followed and especially 
the method employed a few years later. When this 
bank was organized, subscribers had no means of 
securing discounts from some other concern or having 
another bank carry the stock of the new bank. 

The subscription books were opened December 7 
and the whole amount of shares was subscribed in less 
than two hours. The Gazette says that many persons 
residing in town, who were desirous of becoming stock- 
holders, were disappointed. 

The first board of directors was elected January 21, 
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1793. At a meeting of the directors Mr. Philip E. 
Porter was elected president and Thomas Porter, secre- 
tary. 

In the notices calling for the several installments, the 
subscribers were notified that it was expected that they 
should come with their money ready counted and 
weighed. 

The Bank of Alexandria opened for discounts on 
April 9, 1793. By order of the directors the bank was 
opened for business every day in the year (Sundays, 
Christmas Day and the Fourth of July excepted) that 
is to say, from March 1 to October, from 9 to 2 and from 
4 to 5 :30 P. M. ; and from October 1 to March 1, from 
10 to 2 o 'clock, and from 3 :30 to 4 :30 P. M. The bank 
received money subject to check and also received 
articles of small bulk, bars of silver, wrought plate, in- 
gots of gold without expense and returned them on de- 
mand to the depositor. Tuesday was discount day. 
The rate of discount was six per cent. All discounts 
were required to have two good names, one of whom 
was required to be a resident of Alexandria. All 
papers for discount had to be offered before 2 P. M. 
Monday under cover, directed to the president and 
directors of the bank. This rule was afterwards 
slightly modified, the hour being changed to 12 M. in- 
stead of 2 P. M. Another requirement was that pay- 
ment made at the bank should be examined at the time, 
and no errors suggested afterwards should be corrected. 
The general rules for collections, powers of attorney, 
assignments, and transfer of stock and protesting were 
quite similar to those now in force in all well-regulated 
banking institutions. It is surprising that these gentle- 
men should have adopted such a number of excellent 
rules nearly all of which are in force to-day. 

For a complete report see Mirror of April 6, 1793. 
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This was the first bank ever established within the 
former limits of the District of Columbia. It was in- 
corporated by an act of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, November 23, 1792. The capital was $150,000, 
but this was subsequently increased to $350,000 by an 
act of the General Assembly of Virginia, December 5, 
1795. The charter was to continue in force until Jan- 
uary 1, 1803. The charter by an act of the General 
Assembly of January 21, 1801, was extended to March 
4, 1811. 

In the Alexandria Advertiser of June 26, 1801, I 
found a notice stating that a subscription for the re- 
maining unsubscribed stock to the augmented capital of 
said bank would be opened July 15. It further stated 
that notes of the banks of Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Georgetown would be received in payment. 

The Bank of Alexandria advertised for a bookkeeper 
in 1797 at a salary of $800 per annum (Gurden Chapin, 
Cashier). 

In the Times and Advertiser of December, 1797, I 
found several lists of names which were recommended 
as bank directors for the Bank of Alexandria for the 
year 1798. In several other papers under different 
dates I found similar lists, it being the custom ap- 
parently of those times to electioneer for the various 
candidates for membership to the board of directors. 
This is explained in part from the fact that a director 
was enabled to extend various accommodations, such as 
discounts, etc., to his friends while to his opponents he 
could prevent very few, if any, discounts being accepted 
by the bank. The directors were of course the subject 
of much adverse criticism and when the time for the 
election of directors arrived, a considerable amount of 
electioneering was indulged in. 

I am led to believe that the question of securing dis- 
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counts was the real reason for the prompt subscription 
for the stock of new banks. As the demand for money 
for improvements was great, it was good policy to be- 
come a stockholder, thus giving the holder a right to 
expect favors which might otherwise not be granted. 

In The Times and District of Columbia Daily Ad- 
vertiser, I found an "ad" stating that a post note of the 
United States for $3,000 had been lost. "Having ap- 
prized all the banks in the United States of the marks 
of the said bill, it can be of no real use to any one but 
the owner," etc. (John Taylor, Richmond, December 
21, 1800). 

In the Times of January 5, 1801, I found an "ad" 
stating that a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank 
of Alexandria would be held at the Court House, Jan- 
uary 3, 1801, for the purpose of chosing nine directors 
for the ensuing year (Gurden Chapin, cashier). 

From this bank "ad" and several others and from 
the several "ads" of the Bank of Columbia one is led 
to believe that at that period the bank had no directors' 
rooms as at present. 

The following gentlemen were elected directors of the 
Bank or Alexandria for the ensuing year : Wm. Her- 
bert, Richard M. Scott, George Gilpin, John Dunlop, 
John Dundas, Richard Connay, Charles Simms, Jonab 
Thompson and John Janney. 

Wm, Herbert was appointed president, and Samuel 
Craig elected a director to supply the vacancy occa- 
sioned by his appointment (Times, Alexandria, Jan- 
uary 20, 1801). 

In February, 1801, an elaborate dinner was given by 
a number of prominent merchants of Alexandria to 
those members of the Legislature by whose exertions 
and votes an extention of the charter of the Bank of 
Alexandria was obtained {Times, February 9, 1801). 
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In 1804 the rivalry between Philadelphia and Alex- 
andria for the export and coastwise trade was very 
keen. Pennsylvania at that time had six banks, four 
of which were located in Philadelphia. New York had 
seven banks and Baltimore had three, including the 
Union Bank of Baltimore, organized under the articles 
of association in February, 1804, and which began busi- 
ness in June of that year. In addition to its four 
institutions it also had a branch bank of the United 
States with a capital of $500,000. 

So much jealousy developed over the monopoly of 
the banks which had been chartered by the Legislature 
of Virginia that during the year 1804 it was impossible 
to get a state charter except by lobbying. Hence it 
was that the citizens of Alexandria organized the un- 
incorporated Bank of Potomac in 1804 and adopted 
bodily the articles of association of the Union Bank of 
Baltimore, the only available articles at that time. 
Just where the Union Bank secured their articles I am 
unable to learn. This method was afterwards adopted 
by our citizens in organizing other banks rather than to 
apply to the Legislature where much prejudice very 
often developed when the question of bank charters was 
to be considered. 

In the Intelligencer of September 24, 1806, I found a 
notice stating that two letters had been mailed from 
Philadelphia on July 30 and 31 respectively and ad- 
dressed to Messrs. James and John Dunlop, of Peters- 
burg, Va., each letter containing $2,000 in bank notes, 
which the Postmaster General of the United States says 
were probably stolen from the mails. Among the notes 
transmitted in the letters were Virginia Bank notes, 
Fredericksburg Branch Bank, Virginia; Petersburg 
Branch Bank, Virginia; Norfolk Branch Bank, Alex- 
andria Bank notes amounting to $250, bearing date of 
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June 20, 1804, and October 22, 1802, and also a bank 
note of the Bank of Potomac for $100, dated December 
4, 1804, also $5 bank note of the Farmers Bank of 
Maryland. 

Thus it can be seen that the currency of our Alex- 
andria banks and the several state banks of Virginia 
were in circulation as far north as Philadelphia. 
Especially surprising is it to me that the bank note of 
the Bank of Potomac was found so far north so shortly 
after this bank was opened for business. 

In the charter by Congress of the Bank of Alexandria 
it was required that a committee consisting of two or 
more directors " shall on the evening of every Satur- 
day, examine into the state of the cash account and all 
the notes received and issued; and see that those ac- 
counts are regularly balanced and transferred. ' ' 

None of the banks were allowed "to loan by discount 
or otherwise more than twice the amount of its capital 
stock, actually paid in. 9 y 

The Bank of Alexandria was not called upon to 
furnish the Secretary of the Treasury an account of the 
bank's affairs, unless requested so to do by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

By a special act of Congress of February 15, 1811, 
the Bank of Alexandria created by an act of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, in 1792 was re-incorporated 
with a capital of $500,000, and its charter was continued 
to March 4, 1821. By this charter the bank was not 
allowed to loan more than twice the amount of its 
capital stock actually paid in. The stockholders were 
answerable only for the amount of their stock. The 
trustees appointed to liquidate this institution were 
finally discharged about 1848. 
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The Bank of Columbia. 

The second bank established within the District was 
the Bank of Columbia, chartered by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Maryland, passed December 28, 1793. 
This bank enjoyed the distinction of being the second 
bank ever chartered by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land. The capital was $1,000,000. The bank was 
authorized to have succession until Congress should 
have jurisdiction over the District and until they shall 
by law annul the charter. The bank was located on 
the north side of Bridge (M) Street, near Frederick 
(Thirty-Fourth). 

The building was begun in 1804 and was completed 
in 1807. Previous to that time the bank was located 
in the Lang Hotel Building, situated on Bridge (M) 
Street, near High (Thirty-Second) street. The front 
steps were made of Maryland free-stone. The cost of 
the building was over $20,000 in gold. The iron balus- 
trade over the front portico was so designed that the 
words "Bank of Columbia' ' could be distinctly read. 
A subsequent owner, when the building was no longer 
used as a bank, had the railing reversed so that the 
name was illegible from the street. 

The bank's first president was Mr. Samuel Blodgett, 
of Georgetown. The second president of the bank was 
General John Mason, who owned and resided on 
Analostan Island. Under his management the bank 
became very prosperous and paid many handsome divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 

After the bank failed, the building was rented for 
various purposes. During President Wm. H. Har- 
rison's administration, he visited Georgetown and was 
tendered a reception in the old bank building by the 
citizens. The property was afterwards purchased by 
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the late George Poe, who had the same converted into 
a private residence, which he occupied with his family 
for many years. It was said the sale of the copper roof 
which covered the building netted the owner nearly the 
entire cost of the property. 

Although I have examined diligently for news items 
concerning this institution, which might have appeared 
in either the Georgetown or Alexandria papers prior to 
1800, I have been wholly unsuccessful in finding any 
items with the exception of a list of directors for the 
year of 1798. The names were: Jas. Dunlop, M. 
Warring, James M. Lingan, John Templeman, Uriah 
Forrest, John Laird, Wm. Marbury, Eobert Brent, 
Thomas Law, Charles Lounds and Francis Deakins. 
(From Washington Gazette, March 1798.) 

Messrs. Lingan, Warring, Templeman and Forrest 
were among the incorporators of this institution in 1793. 

There were no statements or examinations furnished 
the public concerning this bank or the Bank of Alex- 
andria. In fact the first authentic statement was not 
made public until 1814. It was to all intents and pur- 
poses a purely private concern. There was no general 
incorporation law in Virginia and Maryland prior to 

1800, and it was necessary therefore to apply to the 
Legislature in each particular instance for such a 
privilege. 

The first account of any friction in the bank's man- 
agement appeared in the Intelligencer of September 23, 

1801. Mr. Samuel Hanson, of Samuel, in an open letter 
stated that he was dismissed from the services of the 
Bank of Columbia as cashier without just reason, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had been connected with 
this institution for more than seven and a half years, 
and then proceeded to comment most severely concern- 
ing the directors and their management. He said there 
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were only two secrets in a bank, the specie secret, the 
amount on hand and the amount of notes in circulation ; 
and the merchant secret, that is to conceal the bank ac- 
counts of merchants. He added, however, that the mer- 
chants of Georgetown bear but a small proportion to the 
other debtors of the bank. On October 19, 1801, William 
Whann was elected cashier to succeed Mr. Hanson and 
retained this honored position for many years. 

On July 30, 1805, an officer of the Bank of Columbia, 
on horseback, was stopped on the road between George- 
town and Alexandria, shot and robbed of a sum of 
money belonging to the bank which he was taking to 
Alexandria for the purpose of exchanging with the local 
banks. The sum taken amounted to $18,114 made up 
in several packages, among which were post notes of 
the Bank of Virginia, post notes of the Bank of Alex- 
andria and current notes (nothing more than promissory 
notes accepted as currency for their face value) of the 
Bank of Potomac. Although the wound inflicted upon 
the officer, Mr. Peter, was dangerous, he recovered 
although the culprit escaped, and the money was never 
recovered. This was the first highway bank robbery 
in the District, and perhaps the first in the United 
States. 

From the notices appearing in the Intelligencer from 
year to year it is evident that for a number of years 
prior to 1809 the election for the twelve directors for 
the Bank of Columbia was held at either a private resi- 
dence or at Semmes ' Tavern in Georgetown. 

The board of directors of the Bank of Columbia for 
several years prior to 1807 paid a semi-annual dividend 
at the rate of eight to nine per cent, per annum. For 
many years afterwards the rate was at eight per cent, 
per annum. 
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The Washington Federalist of 1807 commenting on 
the then local conditions says : 

' ' The year 1806 was a very prosperous one for the District 
of Columbia and the entire country as well. Besides an un- 
usual supply of tobacco, corn, bacon, butter, whiskey, etc., 
above 80,000 barrels of flour were brought down the Potomac 
this season (June 1, 1807) which is more than double the 
quantity ever received in any one season before." 

The Intelligencer of July, 1807, had the following 
comment : 

' ' Over 80,000 barrels of flour were inspected at Alexandria 
for the three months ending July 11, 1807, valued at $550,000. 

" 37,000 barrels of flour were inspected at Georgetown for 
the three months ending June 30, 1807, valued at $200,000/ ' 

The whole quantity exported for a single quarter was 
estimated at $800,000. Besides the exportation of flour, 
there was considerable tobacco exported as well as other 
commodities. There is probably no place in the United 
States where the merchant possessed of ample capital 
would reap so great a profit. 

The General Assembly of Maryland on February 4, 
1807, passed an act for forgery and other purposes. 
Any person or persons who was engaged in counter- 
feiting, such as forging bank notes and negotiable notes, 
or any person who passed as genuine any note purport- 
ing to be a note of the bank which did not exist was ad- 
judged a felon, and accordingly, "shall be condemned 
to death without benefit of clergy. ' ' 

It is evident from the foregoing act which also ap- 
plied to forgery cases on the Bank of Columbia of 
Georgetown, and from the Act of Congress that forging 
bank notes and negotiable paper had greatly increased 
since the establishment of the Bank of Alexandria. 

The population of Washington in 1808 was about 
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5,700, of whom 4,200 were white, the others being 
colored. More building and other improvements were 
undertaken during this year than during any previous 
year since the removal of the seat of government. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of Co- 
lumbia on the 20th inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected directors: John Mason, Charles Worthington, 
Wm. Marbury, John Cox, John Threlkeld, Walter 
Smith, Henry Foxall, Masham Waring, Jas. Dunlop, 
Philip B. Key, Jeremiah Williams and Thomas Peter. 

At a meeting of the directors, John Mason, Esq., 
was chosen president, and Washington Bowie, Esq., to 
fill the vacancy (Intelligencer, March 29, 1809). 

Just when the Bank of Columbia went into liquida- 
tion, I am unable to determine. The "Chronicles of 
Georgetown" state that the bank suspended in 1826. 
In the Intelligencer of February 21, 1826, however, I 
found a notice dated Georgetown, February 20, 1826, 
and signed by D. Kurtz, cashier, notifying the stock- 
holders that an election will be held March 20, 1826, for 
the choice of twelve directors. It further added that 
other matters of importance to stockholders were to be 
considered and determined upon at said meeting. 

At a meeting of the stockholders held at the banking 
house June 16, 1827, it was resolved that the real estate 
of the bank be sold and transferred to the Bank of the 
United States for the sum of $134,117, which sum was 
to be credited in the account of this bank with the Bank 
of the United States immediately. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of the United States 
held June 26, 1827, the resolution of the stockholders 
of the Bank of Columbia held June 16, 1827, was 
adopted. 

The property referred to was conveyed to Wm. Mc- 
Ilvaine, Esq., of Philadelphia, in accordance with the 
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terms of a deed in trust dated February 9, 1828, and 
recorded March 8, 1828, in liber W. B. 22, folio 33 of 
the land records of the District of Columbia. 

This institution was the first and only bank ever 
permitted in the history of the government to maintain 
for a number of years a branch office located in the 
United States Treasury building. When the capitol 
was partially destroyed by the British in 1814, the 
branch office was removed to Nineteenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Just when the branch was first 
established in the Treasury Building I am unable to 
determine. Nor have I found how long the branch was 
located at Nineteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
or whether a branch was reestablished in the Treasury 
Building for the convenience of the government officials. 
I am led to believe, too, that the business of the branch 
was largely that of a fiscal agent and a depository of 
the government funds. Comparatively few discounts 
were extended to the citizens of Washington by this in- 
stitution because of the rivalry between this city and 
Georgetown. In fact it was this very reason that 
largely induced the citizens of Washington residing in 
the vicinity of Capitol Hill, to organize the Bank of 
Washington in 1809. 

Bank of Potomac. 

In the summer of 1804 preliminary steps were under- 
taken in Alexandria to organize an unincorporated 
partnership for the purpose of conducting a banking 
business. The articles of association of this new in- 
stitution to be known as "The Bank of Potomac,' ' ap- 
peared for the first time in the Intelligencer of August 
3, 1804. 

Several of the articles were as follows : 
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"1. The co-partnership shall be, and continue for twenty- 
one years from and after the opening of the subscription, un- 
less a charter is sooner obtained. 

"2. Capital shall be, $500,000; shares $100 each. 

"3. There shall be twelve directors and a president. No 
director of any other bank shall at the same time be a director 
of this bank. 

"9. Books, etc., shall at all times be subject to the inspec- 
tion of the directors. 

"14. Name shall be 'The President and directors of the 
Bank of Potomac/ ,? 

Stockholders were not personally liable for debts of 
banks beyond the amount of capital stock, that is to say 
there was no double liability as is now in force by stock- 
holders of national banks. This clause was inserted in 
all their bank and pass books. 

"18. The company shall in no case be the owner of ships 
or vessels or be concerned in the importation or exportation 
of goods, etc. (bills of exchange or bullion only excepted). 

"20. The company shall not purchase or hold any land, 
etc., except for bank purposes, unless the same was secured 
by reason of foreclosure of property pledged as security of 
loans advanced by the bank." 

The subscription books were opened at the Court 
House, Alexandria, September 6, 1804. The payments 
were received either in specie or the notes of the Bank 
of the United States and its various branches, or in the 
notes of the banks from New York to Norfolk inclusive. 

This institution endeavored in its constitution or 
articles of agreement to escape the individual respon- 
sibility arising from a partnership and substituted in 
lieu thereof a clause in its articles of agreement that 
each stockholder should only be responsible for the 
actual amount of stock held by him. Every customer 
before opening an account with this concern was re- 
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quired to subscribe to all the articles of the association. 
This same rule was generally followed in all such bank- 
ing or co-partnerships of that day. The articles on the 
liability of the stockholders were clearly arbitrary, for 
the reason that it was an attempt to alter the law of 
partnership and by agreement annex to this partner- 
ship a quality or authority which could only be con- 
ferred by the Legislature. 

The Bank of Potomac was afterwards incor- 
porated by an act of Congress, approved February 16, 
1811. Its incorporated charter expressly stated that 
"the capital of the bank shall consist, as it now does, of 
the sum of $500,000, divided into shares of $100 each." 
We can infer therefore that the capital of the old in- 
stitution was fully paid prior to the application for its 
incorporation. Its charter expired March 4, 1821. 
The general provisions of its charter were similar to 
the other incorporated banks of the District. This in- 
stitution was the first unincorporated concern to con- 
duct a banking business within the former limits of the 
District of Columbia. 

Bank of Washington. 

In the Intelligencer of June 30, 1809, I found that 
certain of our citizens had formed a company or limited 
partnership and mutually agreed and bound themselves 
to conduct the business of the company under the name 
and style of ' ' The President and Directors of the Bank 
of Washington." They further agreed and declared 
"that we and all persons who at any time hereafter 
may transact business with said company shall be 
bound and concluded by these our fundamental articles 
of association.' 9 

The articles provided: (1) That the co-partnership 
should continue for twenty-one years; (2) the capital 
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stock should consist of $1,000,000; (3) the co-partner- 
ship should transact its business south of F Street south 
and east of South Capitol Street, and should commence 
its operations as soon after the payment of its third in- 
stallment as circumstances would permit. 

Among the stockholders were: Daniel Carroll of 
Duddington, William Cranch, Robert Brent, Frederick 
May, Franklin Wharton, Joel Barlow, Samuel H. 
Smith, James S. Stevenson, Joseph Forrest, George 
Blagden, Thomas Law, Samuel N. Smallwood, Daniel 
Rapine, Peter Miller and Tunis Craven. 

" Article 5. The affairs of the company shall be con- 
ducted by twelve directors, nine of whom at least are 
required to be residents of the city of Washington. 

"Article 6. The stockholders' meeting shall be held 
on the first Monday of January of each year. ' ' 

"Article 9. The books, papers, correspondence and 
funds of the company shall be subject at all times to the 
inspection of the directors." 

Article 14. declared explicitly that the stockholders 
were not personally liable for the debts of the company 
and that "no person who shall deal with this company 
shall have recourse against the separate property of 
any present or future member of the company. ' ' 

"Article 18. The company shall in no case be own- 
ers of the ships or vessels or engage in trade.'' In 
article 20, the company was prohibited from purchasing 
property except for its legitimate needs or what might 
be necessary to purchase to secure the company on 
account of bad debts. 

The foregoing articles of agreement are practically 
the same as those adopted by the Bank of Potomac 
about 1804. 

The subscription books were opened at Long's Hotel, 
September 4, 1809, and remained open for three days. 
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In the Intelligencer of September 8, 1809, 1 found the 
following notice : 

"The subscribers to the Bank of Washington may receive 
their receipts for stock on Friday 8th inst., at Long's Hotel. 
Notice is further given that an election for twelve directors 
will be held at Long's Hotel on Wednesday 13th inst., agree- 
able to the Articles of Association. ' ' 

The stock must have been fully subscribed for by the 
fact that the organizers proceeded at once to elect a 
board of directors. Just how their subscriptions were 
paid has been a source of much curiosity on my part, 
and so far I am unable to understand how so much 
stock could be subscribed and paid for, even by install- 
ments, as was generally the case. For when we re- 
member the limited amount of specie in circulation at 
that time and the small population of Washington as 
well as the great need for currency for various im- 
provements, the raising of such a sum as a million dol- 
lars for a new bank is nothing less than marvelous. 
Even within the last few years our financiers have 
found difficulty in securing such a large subscription 
for new banking institutions. Yet this immense capi- 
tal had apparently at that early date been subscribed 
for within a few days as a matter of course. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected directors of the Bank of 
Washington: Daniel Carroll of Duddington, George 
Blagdon, John Davidson, Joel Barlow, Robert Brent, 
William Cranch, Washington Boyd, Eobert Sewall, 
Frederick May, James S. Stevenson, George Calvert 
and Joseph Forrest (Intelligencer, September 15, 1809). 

According to the Intelligencer of September 18, 1809, 
a meeting of the directors of the Bank of Washington 
was held on Friday last when Daniel Carroll of Dud- 
dington, Esq., was chosen president and Samuel Elli- 
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ott, Jr., cashier of the bank. Samuel H. Smith, editor 
of the National Intelligencer, was chosen a director to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the election of Mr. 
Carroll to the presidency. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that in June, 
1810, a meeting of the stockholders of the Bank of 
Washington was held for the purpose of considering 
the expediency of insuring buildings and goods against 
fire. Nothing, however, resulted from the meeting and 
the proposition was abandoned. A few months later 
the bank called for proposals for a banking house to 
be located on the east side of New Jersey Avenue, S. 
E., between B and C Streets. 

From an "ad" in the Intelligencer of October 12, 
1810, 1 found that a number of bank notes were mailed 
July 1, 1810, from Culpeper County, Va., to a person 
in Alexandria, Va., and among the lost notes was a $20 
bank note of the Bank of Washington. This proves 
that the currency of this institution was already in gen- 
eral circulation as early as July 1, 1810. 
• The population of Washington in 1810 was about 
9,000. The total population of the District at that 
time was 30,000. We at that time had neither a terri- 
torial government nor a member in Congress. 

In the Intelligencer of December 20, 1810, I found a 
copy of a memorial of sundry citizens of Washington, 
praying Congress for the incorporation of the Bank of 
Washington. 

The memorial stated that the books for subscription 
were opened September 1, 1809, and that 12,000 shares 
beyond those limited by the articles of agreement or 
association were subscribed for on the first day. After 
reciting the numerous benefits accruing to the city by 
reason of this additional banking capital they earnestly 
prayed Congress to grant their request. 
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This was the first application with the exception of 
the Bank of North America and the Bank of the United 
States ever presented by sundry citizens to the Con- 
gress of the United States or to the Continental Con- 
gress requesting them to incorporate a banking in- 
stitution. 

From the charter by Congress of the Bank of Wash- 
ington, I noticed that while the authorized capital was 
$500,000 only fifty per cent, was paid in by March 4, 
1811. Thus we see that although the subscription 
books were opened September 1, 1809, to establish a 
limited partnership to conduct a banking business, the 
amount of capital stock actually paid in was compara- 
tively small when it first opened its doors in 1810 as a 
banking institution. 

Among the enactments of the Act of Congress was 
that the books, etc., should be subject to inspection of 
the directors and that an annual statement should be 
laid before the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States ' * giving a true statement of the situation of the 
bank and its funds. ' ' 

The Bank of Washington by this provision was the 
first banking institution in the United States with the 
exception of the United States Bank required by Con- 
gress to furnish at regular intervals a complete report 
of its affairs to the Treasury Department. 

The entire Board of Directors of the Bank of Wash- 
ington was reelected for the ensuing year 1811. Mr. 
David Carroll, Esq., of Duddington, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Mr. Griffith Coombe was ap- 
pointed to fill the only vacancy on the board. 

In the Intelligencer of February 26, 1810, 1 found the 
following : 
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Banks within the District of Columbia. 

Instituted. Capital. 

Bank of Columbia 1792 $1,000,000 

Bank of Alexandria 1792 500,000 

Bank of Potomac 1804 500,000 

Bank of Washington 1810 1,000,000 

Union Bank of Georgetown 1810 1,000,000 

Branch Bank of United States 1810 200,000 

The editor adds that about one half of the above 
amount of capital is actually paid. Apparently from 
the dates of institutions as given by Mr. Smith the 
editor, the Bank of Washington and the Union Bank of 
Georgetown did not open their doors for business until 
in January, 1810. 

The Union Bank of Geokgetown. 

In the Intelligencer of September 22, 1809, I found 
the following: 

"Fellow Citizens, 

"The rapid progress Georgetown is making in Commerce 
and General improvement, points out the advantages that 
would result from an enlargement of its Banking Capital. 

"In proportion to its population, the individual credit of 
Georgetown is believed to be equal to that of any trading 
town in the Union, its inhabitants are enterprising, indus- 
trious, judicious and prosperous. 

"It promises, therefore, to give ample encouragement to 
its moneyed institutions. 

"Be it known and it is hereby proclaimed, that we the 
subscribers associating together, have formed a company or 
limited partnership and do mutually agree with each other, 
and hereby bind ourselves, to conduct the business of the 
company, under the name and style of 'The President and 
Directors of the Union Bank of Georgetown. ' ' ' 

The capital was $1,000,000, divided into shares of 
$50 each. 
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The subscription books were opened at the Union 
Tavern of Georgetown, November 1, 1809, under the 
direction of Robert Beverly, Ninian Magruder, Thos. 
Beall (of George), Elisha Riggs, Andrew Smith, 
John Peter, Francis Dodge, Samuel Davidson, Thos. 
Corcoran, Adam King, John Threlkeld, Thomas Turner, 
Daniel Renner, Chas. J. Nourse, George Magruder and 
Richard Parrott. 

Subscription books were also opened the same day at 
Frederickstown, Hagerstown, Rockville, Brookville, 
Upper Marborough, Liberty Town, Taneytown and 
Port Tobacco. 

The board consisted of fifteen directors, and no di- 
rector of any other bank could at the same time be a 
director of this bank. 

Article 14, which set forth that the shareholders were 
not personally liable for debts contracted by the bank 
or co-partnership was inserted in every bank book is- 
sued to its depositors. A similar notice was inserted 
in the bank books of all depositors of the Bank of 
Washington. 

All the articles of agreement of this banking institu- 
tion were in every other respect exactly the same as 
those adopted by the Bank of Washington, while theirs 
were practically the same as those adopted by the Bank 
of Potomac of Alexandria. 

In short all these institutions were conducted or man- 
aged under the same general articles of association. 

The only clue I found concerning the location of this 
bank was in the Intelligencer of March 30, 1810. It 
was in the form of a mercantile advertisement of 
Messrs. Baker & Riggs, which gave their location as 
next door to the Union Bank, Georgetown. This firm 
a few weeks later removed their store "next door below 
the Union Tavern.' ' 
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Mr. D. English was cashier and the first dividend 
was of three and one-half per cent., payable October 1, 
1810. 

The Union Bank of Georgetown was incorporated by 
an act of Congress approved February 18, 1811. The 
capital consisted of $500,000 and its charter expired 
March 4, 1821. The general provisions were similar to 
the other local incorporated institutions. By an act of 
March 2, 1847, the charter of this institution was ex- 
tended to July 1, 1849, for the purpose of closing its 
affairs, no banking privileges being granted by this act. 
This was the last extension of a bank charter ever 
granted by Congress to any banking institution incor- 
porated prior to 1863. 

The Branch Bank of the United States in 
Washington. 

Contemporary with the chartering of the Bank of 
Alexandria and the Bank of Columbia, Congress 
granted a charter to the Bank of the United States by 
a special act approved by President Washington, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1791. The capital of this bank was $10,000,- 
000, one-fifth of which was subscribed and paid for by 
the Government. Its charter expired in March 4, 1811, 
and was not renewed. By section 12 of this act, it was 
enacted that no other bank should be established by any 
future law of the United States, during the continuance 
of the corporation hereby created, for which the faith 
of the United States was hereby pledged. Another pro- 
vision was that the Secretary of the Treasury was to be 
furnished with a statement not exceeding once a week, 
and that the secretary should have the right to inspect 
the affairs of the bank. 

By a supplementary act it was enacted that persons 
who failed to make any of the future payments on ac- 
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count of the stock subscriptions forfeited the sum so 
by him first paid for the use of the corporation. A 
similar provision was inserted in the Maryland Act of 
1793 incorporating the Bank of Columbia. This pro- 
vision in the Bank of Columbia charter worked such a 
hardship that it was repealed two years later. 

By reason of the restrictions in regard to establishing 
any new banks, Congress was unable to incorporate any 
banking institutions whatever for the District of Co- 
lumbia until 1811. 

When the United States capital was removed to 
Washington in 1801, the city in the southeast section 
consisted of a few buildings located along New Jersey 
Avenue and extending on down to Greenleaf's Point 
(now known as the arsenal grounds). In the north- 
west section along Pennsylvania Avenue could be seen 
a few houses extending in a straggling westerly direc- 
tion toward Nineteenth Street. North of Pennsylvania 
Avenue at long intervals were a few houses located on 
F and Gr Streets, a greater part of which were located 
between Seventh and Fifteenth Streets. From the 
avenue to the river stretched a number of acres unim- 
proved and much of which was marshy and unattrac- 
tive for building purposes. The general census showed 
that the population of Washington city in 1800 
amounted to 3,210. In 1803 the number of inhabitants 
amounted to 4,352 of this number 3,412 were whites, 
the others colored. 

The population of the entire District in 1800 was 
about 6,000 south of the Potomac, and 8,000 north of 
the Potomac. Of this number 3,200 were slaves. The 
population of the United States for 1800 was about 
5,000,000. None of the public buildings were com- 
pleted and the houses in the vicinity of the government 
buildings were occupied in whole or part by govern- 
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ment employes. There were no commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises and no bank for the government or 
individuals to transact any banking business. Conse- 
quently the Secretary of the Treasury shortly after his 
department was transferred to Washington requested 
the directors of the Bank of the United States to 
establish here a branch bank of their institution for the 
convenience of the government. His request was im- 
mediately complied with and in the fall of 1801 the 
first steps were taken to open the branch which was 
located on the northeast corner of Thirteenth and F 
Streets, northwest. 

The first and only effort to organize a bank in Wash- 
ington prior to the establishment of the Branch Bank of 
the United States was by the "Washington Association 
and United States Insurance Company.' ' in the summer 
of 1801, a few months prior to the opening of the 
Branch Bank of the United States. In the Intelligencer 
of August 31, 1801, I found a letter addressed "to the 
public" and signed by Wm. Thornton, president of the 
Washington Association and United States Insurance 
Company, wherein he explains the object of the Com- 
pany, its plan for investment of its assets which were to 
consist among other things of a capital of $2,000,000, 
and lastly that an "other object of the association is 
to establish a bank, as soon as the building now in for- 
wardness is ready in this city, which it is conceived will 
facilitate its progress, and consequently add to the con- 
venience of the officers of the government, the Congress 
and the public." 

A copy of the constitution of this company can be 
found in the Intelligencer of June 1, 1801. Its office 
was located on Fifteenth Street opposite the Treasury 
Department and was authorized to establish branches 
or offices in the principal cities of the United States. 
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Although the banking department of this company was 
never organized because of the banking facilities 
offered the public a few months later by the bank of 
the United States it did, however, conduct a fire insur- 
ance business, and in 1804 removed to the corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Lafayette Square near where 
the Arlington Fire Insurance Company building is now 
situated. This was the first local Fire Insurance Com- 
pany ever established in Washington, and, strange to 
say, was also the first to establish out-of-town agencies. 
I have been unable to find any reference to the opening 
of the Branch Bank of the United States in Washing- 
ton further than the following: "The Bank of the 
United States has determined to establish a Branch 
Bank in this city. Some measures have already been 
taken to put the Branch into operation. James David- 
son, Jr., of Philadelphia, has been appointed Cashier, 
and the Directors are to be chosen in the beginning 
of October. We congratulate our fellow citizens on 
the numerous benefits and conveniences likely to flow 
from this institution."* 

In the early history of our government there was 
established in the thirteen states the office of Commis- 
sioner of Loans, whose duty it was to transfer the stock 
of the United States known as the eight per cent., five 
and one-half per cent., four and one-half per cent., navy 
six per cent., and six per cent, per act of May 31, 1796, 
six per cent., three per cent., all of which had been issued 
at various times to defray the debt of the United States. 
"The whole of the domestic debt of the United States 
was credited to the stockholders for the sums to which 
they were respectively entitled, on books kept either by 
one of the commissioners or by the Register of the 
Treasury.' ' According to Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary 

* Intelligencer, September 23, 1801. 
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of the Treasury, the transfer books as well as part of 
the dividends on such stock as was registered on the 
Treaury books, was paid over to the Bank of the United 
States at Washington through which the disbursements 
were made for this vicinity. A similar plan was 
adopted at the various branches of the Bank located 
at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Charleston and Savannah. The total funded debt of 
the United States on June 30, 1803, was $70,000,000, 
the dividend on which amounted to $4,590,000 annually. 
Thus it can be seen that the Bank at Washington was 
one of the most important branches of the parent in- 
stitution. 

At this early day I find that a number of days were 
observed as legal holidays such as the Fourth of July 
and Christmas, etc., and that all paper maturing was 
due and payable on the day previous to the holidays. 
Three o'clock P. M. appears to have been the closing 
hour adopted by the various banks. I further observed 
from several "ads" that the official title of the local 
branch of the Bank of the United States was always 
referred to as the Bank of Discount and Deposit; in 
fact, several of the official notices are so designated. 
Just why no mention is made that it was a branch bank 
of the United States or why they adopted this par- 
ticular title in preference to the title of the parent in- 
stitution is not known. 

In the Intelligencer of March 10, 1806, appears the 
following : 

"At a meeting of the president and directors of the branch 
Bank of the United States, on Tuesday the 4th ult., the fol- 
lowing gentlemen from "Washington, Georgetown and Alex- 
andria were elected directors of the office of the discount and 
deposit for the District of Columbia, from the first Monday 
of this instant, until the first Monday in March next, viz: 
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Joseph Carleton, Thos. Tingey, Wm. Brent, Jas. D. Barry, 
J. P. Van Ness, C. Swan, Thos. Monroe, Joseph Monroe, 
David Peter, Wm. Steuart, Lewis Deblois, Benj. Shreive, Jr., 
and Phineas Janney." 

On Monday, the 3d inst, the said directors met at 
the office in this city, for the purpose of choosing a 
president, when John P. Van Ness, Esq., was duly 
elected. 

Congress passed an act in 1807 which was approved 
by the President, Mr. Thomas Jefferson, February 24, 
1807, ' ' to punish frauds committed on the Bank of the 
United States, ' ' such as issuing counterfeit currency of 
said bank or altering any of its genuine currency, etc. 
Section 2 enacted "That the act, entitled 'An act to 
punish frauds committed on the Bank of the United 
States,' passed June 27, 1798, shall be and is hereby 
repealed ; Provided, nevertheless, that the repeal of the 
said act shall not be so construed, as to prevent the 
trial, condemnation or punishment of any person or 
persons, charged with or guilty of a violation of any of 
its provisions, previous to the passage of this act." 

Thus it can be seen that counterfeiting was more or 
less common. There was nothing in this act, however, 
which was to be so constructed as to deprive the state 
courts of jurisdiction over the offence declared punish- 
able by this act. 

The Intelligencer of April 15, 1807, in reply to a criti- 
cism of the Boston Sentinel concerning the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury for confining the pay- 
ment of duties paid in Massachusetts to cash, or in 
Boston or United States bank notes, in consequence of 
which, it was alleged, that the merchants were obliged 
to sacrifice from two to three per cent, on the amount 
of the duties paid by them. 

The Intelligencer stated in reply that: 
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' ' The currency of the- small banks in Massachusetts was re- 
ceived by merchants in Boston at a great discount and if the 
Government were to receive such currency, its losses would 
amount to thousands of dollars annually." 

The Intelligencer further adds in explanation of the 
Government's position, 

"that the Bank of the United States and its branches are the 
principal organs made use of for the deposit, the payment 
and remittance of the public money to the several points 
where it is wanted for the public service. By means of these 
branches, ramified throughout the Union, the Government 
was enabled, at any time, to draw upon any branch for the 
whole deposited in the central as well as all the branch banks ; 
and the expense and risk attending the remittance were in- 
curred by the bank. 

"Further, the security of the Bank of the United States 
transcends that of the local banks just in proportion to the 
superior capital of the former over the latter. 

"And, above all, owing to the organization of the Bank of 
the United States the Secretary of the Treasury is a legal 
supervisor of its concerns, for which purpose he is periodically 
furnished with a statement of its affairs. ' ' 

This last paragraph is most important, as it discloses 
the fact that periodical statements were furnished the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which fact has generally 
been discredited by writers on the history of this 
institution. 

This entire reply was to a Federalist newspaper, and 
no doubt from the careful summary of the business of 
the bank as set forth, that these facts were prepared by 
some one in the Secretary's office assisted no doubt by 
an official of the local branch bank. It is not probable 
that a layman could have made such a complete sum- 
mary of the affairs and business operations of this 
great institution as given above. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury did not apparently 
deem it necessary to lay the reports or make mention 
of having received them, when he sent his annual re- 
ports to Congress. None of his reports, as far as I 
could find, contain any mention of them which he was 
supposed to furnish Congress in accordance with the 
provisions of the bank charter. 

At a meeting of the president and directors of the 
Bank of the United States, on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, 1808, the undermentioned stockholders were 
elected directors of the office of discount and deposit at 
Washington, to serve from the first Monday of March, 
1809: John P. Van Ness, William Stewart, Thos. Tin- 
gey, Caleb Swan, Joseph Nourse, Jas. D. Barry, Thos. 
Monroe, Lewis Deblois, David Peter, Benj. Shreve, Jr., 
Phineas Janney, William Brent, John Taylor, Elias B. 
Cauldwell and Walter Hellen. Mr. John P. Van Ness 
was reelected president for the ensuing year (Intelli- 
gencer, February 8, 1808). 

In the Intelligencer of May 30, 1808, 1 found a notice, 
dated the Treasury Department, and signed by Albert 
Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, stating that cer- 
tain bank notes of the Bank of the United States had 
been lost in the mails and that a suitable reward would 
be paid if the thief were apprehended. Mr. Gallatin 
states that on the back of each moiety of every note was 
written the name of Lewis LeRoy. Payment of these 
notes had been stopped at the Bank of the United States 
and its several branches. Description of the notes: 
Number, date, to whom payable or bearer, amount. 

From the foregoing we get a good idea of the de- 
scription of the notes, and also that the bank could or 
did stop payment of its notes or circulation when they 
deemed it necessary. 

In obedience to a resolution of the United States Sen- 
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ate of April 20, 1808, the Honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Gallatin, furnished under date of March 
2, 1809, a report of the affairs of the Bank of the United 
States and prayed for a renewal of this charter which 
expired March 4, 1811. This report appears to be the 
only complete and authoritative statement of the or- 
ganization, growth, volume of business and general 
condition of its affairs that was ever published. Very 
little detailed information aside from that contained in 
tnis report is available and hence it is that the bank's 
history aside from Mr. Gallatin's summary is frag- 
mentary. 

A summary of the report shows that the bank was 
incorporated March 2, 1791, with a capital of $10,000,- 
000; $2,000,000 was subscribed by the United States. 
Of the $8,000,000 subscribed by individuals $2,000,000 
were paid in specie and $6,000,000 in 6 per cent, stock 
of the United States ; 2,493 shares belonging to the Gov- 
ernment were sold in the years 1796 and 1797 at an 
advance of 25 per cent. ; 287 were sold in the year 1797 
at an advance of 20 per cent. ; and the other 2,220 shares 
were sold in the year 1802 at an advance of 45 per cent. 
The Government's profit in this transaction aside from 
dividends was $671,860. 

About 18,000 shares were held by persons residing 
abroad and who by the charter were excluded from 
voting. 

The stockholders appointed regularly twenty-five 
directors of the bank which was located in Philadel- 
phia, and those directors had entire management of the 
discounts and other transactions in that city, and the 
general superintendence and appointment of the direc- 
tors and cashiers of the offices of discount and deposit 
established in other places. There were eight such 
branches, viz: at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Nor- 
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folk, Charleston, Savannah, Washington and New Or- 
leans. The last two were established at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This accounts for the 
fact that no branch was established here until after the 
seat of government was established and the Treasury 
was in need of such a depository. 

The profits arose from interest received from loans 
made to both the Government and individuals. The 
discount rate appears to have been general, 6 per cent. 
The bank's average dividends from 1791 to 1811 were 
about 8f per cent. 

The following statement of the Bank of the United 
States, including its branches, is furnished by Mr. Gal- 
latin and is a true report of its affairs just subsequent 
to its January dividend in 1809 : 

Cr. 

1. Six per cent, stock of United States, being the 

residue of the original stock paid in by stock- 
holders $ 2,230,000 

2. Loans to individuals, consisting chiefly of dis- 

counted notes, payable at sixty days and in 
some instances of bonds and mortgages taken 

in order to secure doubtful debts 15,000,000 

3. Due by banks incorporated by the states 800,000 

4. Specie in the vaults 5,000,000 

5. Cost of lots of ground and building erected. . . 480,000 

Total $23~5lb^000 

Dr. 

1. Capital stock $10,000,000 

2. Deposits, including deposits both by the govern- 

ment and by individuals 8,500,000 

3. Bank notes in circulation 4,500,000 

4. Balance being the amount of undivided profits, 

commonly called the "contingent fund," ap- 
plicable to cover losses which may arise from 
bad debts or other contingencies, and to extra 
dividends _ 5 10,000 

Total $23,510,000 

3 
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The advantages derived by the Government from the 
bank were: (1) Safe keeping of public moneys, (2) 
transmission of public moneys, (3) collection of the 
revenue. Mr. Gallatin claimed that the facilities 
afforded importers by the bank were such that the Gov- 
ernment met with but few losses and that the revenue 
derived from the import was collected with great 
facility. (4) Loans. 

Under this head Mr. Gallatin stated that exclusive of 
the six per cent. United States stock held by the bank 
the government at one time was a borrower from the 
bank to the amount of $6,200,000. 

Mr. Gallatin argued that notwithstanding the numer- 
ous state banks had afforded considerable assistance 
to the Government in its fiscal operations, yet no 
one of them or several combined could be of as great 
assistance as a national institution. 

The strongest objection against the renewal of the 
charter arose from the fact that a great portion of the 
bank stock was held by foreigners. The renewal of the 
charter in that respect, the opponents argued, would 
operate as a renewal of a foreign loan bearing interest 
at 8£ per cent, per annum. The amount held abroad 
at that time was about $7,200,000. This argument was 
met by Mr. Gallatin with a proposition to provide for 
the repayment of this amount by a new subscription 
for the same amount in favor of citizens of the United 
States. In conclusion he offered a number of sug- 
gestions concerning the renewal of the charter but the 
political tide and public feeling were against the re- 
newal and consequently when the charter expired in 
1811 Congress refused to renew the same and the bank, 
in consequence, went into liquidation. 

Mr. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
obedience to a resolution of the United States Senate of 
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April 2, 1810, respectfully reported on April 3, 1810, 
the following statement of the capital of the several 
branches, and of the Bank of the United States, and of 
the amount of discounts by the last received returns. 

Capital. Discounts. 

Boston $ 700,000 $ 998,859 

New York 1,800,000 4,175,874 

Baltimore 600,000 1,349,550 

Washington 200,000 485,285 

Norfolk 600,000 880,170 

Charleston 600,000 1,409,916 

Savannah 500,000 1,054,113 

New Orleans 300,000 611,517 

Total $5,300,000 

Philadelphia. 

Balance due the bank in account 

currency the officers $ 750,000 

Capital reserved 3,950,000 

$4,700,000 $4,572,586 

Funded debt $1,411,627 

Total $10,000,000 $16,949,497 

Estimates of the Expenses and Losses of the Bank. 
Six per cent, on $17,000,000 estimated as per above, as the 
amount usually loaned on interest is per annum $1,020,000. 
Dividend of 8££ per cent, a year, on $10,000,000, actually 
paid to the stockholders is per annum $836,111. 

Undivided surplus January 1, 1810, $409,410; divided by 
eighteen years, would be equal to an annual dividend of 
$22,745. 

Leaving for the estimated annual amount of expenses and 
losses $161,144. 

$ 836,111 

22,745 

161,144 

$1,020,000 

Mr. Gallatin says : The annual expenses were about 
$125,000 a year; the ascertained losses must in the 
whole have amounted to about $35,000 a year. 
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When the Bank of the United States was incor- 
porated there were few banks in the United States, and 
very little experience was had concerning such institu- 
tions. Toward the close of the Revolution, and in time 
of great pecuniary distress, Congress passed an ordi- 
nance incorporating the Bank of North America, but, 
knowing that this ordinance could not give it effect, 
they recommended the incorporation thereof to the re- 
spective state legislatures. Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware only obeyed that recommendation. It was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, and though the capital was 
small, it yielded essential relief to the Government. 

The charter was a complete monopoly; it was not 
limited in duration, and was vested with the exclusive 
right of banking by the ordinance by which it was in- 
corporated in the whole United States, as far as that 
ordinance was obligatory. When the war was con- 
cluded, a new company was formed in Philadelphia for 
the purpose of banking; but when they applied to the 
Legislature for a charter of incorporation, the Bank of 
North America claimed the exclusive right, and after 
being heard by counsel, the application of the newly 
formed company was rejected, in consequence of which 
the next Legislature repealed the charter of the Bank 
of North America. The Bank was still kept alive by 
the charter from the state of Delaware. After two 
years, however, the bank obtained a limited charter. 

In about four years after this, the Bank of the United 
States was incorporated, and the act of incorporation 
was powerfully opposed on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the constitution of the United States. 

The renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States precipitated a bitter debate in Congress. The 
friends of the bill claimed that such an institution was 
absolutely necessary for the conducting of the moneyed 
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transactions of the Government. They argued that the 
constitution vested in Congress the power to levy and 
collect taxes, duties, imports and excises, and pay the 
debts of the United States, to support armies, and in 
general to provide for the common defence; because 
when a special power is given, it contains in it all 
powers necessary and proper to carry the given powers 
into effect. That this power was vested in Congress 
and was recognized by the courts and the several states 
in various transactions with the bank during the twenty 
years previous was clearly proven. However, the 
pressure from state institutions, political prejudice, and 
various other reasons were sufficient to defeat the bill. 

The total discounted bills and notes of the Branch 
Bank of the United States at Washington, December 
29, 1810, according to a report furnished Congress by 
Mr. Gallatin under date of January 9, 1811, were $412,- 
893. Of this amount $21,982 represented bills and 
notes in suit. The balance due by other banks in ac- 
count was $157,369, and the bank notes of other banks 
on hand were $31,142.40. Mr. Gallatin further shows 
by a statement of the amount of notes of the Bank of 
the United States and its branches that the total amount 
of bank notes issued by the branch bank at Washington 
was $288,880. Of this amount the bank had on hand 
$33,114.83; the balance was in circulation. This cur- 
rency bore the name of the local branch bank, as the 
bank of issue, and a similar division of the issue of the 
currency of this great institution, was charged against 
the other branches as well as the parent bank in Phila- 
delphia. 

In a statement of the cash in the United States 
Treasury on January 7, 1811, as returned by the treas- 
urer to the Secretary of the Treasury, showing the 
several banks in which the same was deposited, I found 
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that the amount on deposit with the Branch Bank of 
the United States at Washington was $65,776; the 
amount on deposit with the Bank of Columbia of 
Georgetown was $115,086; and the amount on deposit 
with the Bank of Alexandria was $86,917. 

Mr. Gallatin in explanation of the last two deposits 
said: 

"The deposits in the Bank of Columbia arise from oc- 
casional drafts on some collectors in Virginia, and from the 
receipts of moneys paid at the Treasury for lands, patents, 
etc., in bank notes not receivable at the Office of Discount and 
Deposit, Washington. 

"The deposit in the Bank of Alexandria arises from the 
payment made by the collector of Alexandria. ' ' 

The total Government deposits in the United States 
bank and branches on the above date was less than 
$2,000,000. 

In a statement submitted to Congress, January 23, 
1811, by Mr. Gallatin, the United States deposits in the 
different banks and offices of Discount and Deposit 
were: 

Bank of Columbia $115,192 

Bank of Alexandria 61,917 

Office of Discount and Deposit, Washington 101,895 

The total resources of the Bank of the United States 
on the foregoing date were $24,183,000. Its govern- 
ment, bank and individual deposits aggregated $8,465,- 
000, and its undivided profits $509,600. 

List of Board of Directors of Discount and Deposit 
from March 1, 1810, to March 1, 1811: John P. Van 
Ness, William Stuart, Thos. Tingey, William Brent, 
Joseph Nourse, Jas. D. Barry, Thos. Monroe, Lewis 
Deblois, David Peter, Walter Hellen, Elias B. Cald- 
well, John Taylor and Jas. Sanderson. John P. Van 
Ness was unanimously reelected president. 
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According to Blodgett's "Economica" published in 
the Intelligencer of December 29, 1810, 1 found that the 
number of banks in the United States in 1809 was 
ninety-five, the banking capital $54,000,000, the bank 
notes circulating $19,000,000, the metallic medium $20,- 
000,000, and the cash in the United States Treasury less 
than $4,000,000. 

Yet Congress, disregarding the foregoing described 
financial conditions of the country, refused to renew the 
charter of the United States Bank, notwithstanding 
that the various memorials which were presented to it 
prayed that for the general welfare of the country, the 
charter be renewed. 

The following "ad." from the Intelligencer of De- 
cember 11, 1810, shows that grave doubt existed con- 
cerning the fate of this bank. It was to the effect that, 

"In pursuance of the act of incorporation, a general meet- 
ing of the stockholders was to be held in Philadelphia, 
February 13, 1811, for the purpose of adopting such meas- 
ures as may be required in the event of either the renewal 
or non-renewal of the charter.' ' 

The first public official act of the Branch Bank of the 
United States at Washington, looking toward the clos- 
ing of this office was a notice published in the Intelli- 
gencer of January 29, 1811. This notice was to the 
effect that in accordance with the resolution of the 
parent bank under date of January 22, 1811, an imme- 
diate curtailment amounting to forty per cent, must be 
made on all accommodation paper due or overdue. 
For all papers maturing within a week from date of this 
notice, a renewal for eighteen days only would be al- 
lowed within which to pay the necessary curtail. 

The last final effort to secure a new charter for the 
bank was made a few months later. 

According to an article in the Pennsylvania Republi- 
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com printed in Harrisburg, Pa., under date of January, 
1812, the trustees of the Bank of the United States had 
applied to the Legislature of that State for an act of 
incorporation. 

The application was for a charter for $5,000,000 to 
continue in force twenty years, for which the trustees 
offered to pay the State a bonus of $375,000. 

The application, however, was not granted and the 
trustees proceeded to liquidate the bank as rapidly as 
possible. 

A notice in the Intelligencer of July 18, 1812, states 
that all persons holding the notes of this office are 
hereby notified to bring in the same for payment before 
January 1, 1813, as after that period the notes of the 
late Bank of the United States and its branches will 
be paid only at the office of the trustees in the city of 
Philadelphia, and those persons having balances to 
their credit are desired to draw for the same before the 
above period, after which they will be paid by the trus- 
tees in Philadelphia only. 

The above notice is dated Washington, July 3, 1812, 
and signed by Jas. Davidson, cashier. 

In the Intelligencer of August 4, 1812, I found the 
following : 

"Late Bank of the United States, 
"Philadelphia, July 18, 1812. 

"The holders of shares in the capital stock of the late Bank 
of the United States who have not received the late dividend 
of seventy per cent, are requested to present their certificate 
forthwith at the Banking House in Philadelphia for the 
liquidation of said dividends, which remain at the individual 
risk of the said stockholders respectively. 

"It is also requested that the drafts of the cashier issued 
for payment of dividends he presented without delay at the 
respective office where the same are payable. 

"By order of the Board of Trustees.' ' 
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From the foregoing one can see that seventy per cent, 
of the assets were very quickly converted into cash and 
further that it is more than probable that the cashier 
drew on the branch banks located in the city or vicinity 
where the various stockholders resided. That this lat- 
ter method was very sensible can readily be appreciated 
and understood when we remember the expense and 
risk involved in transferring currency and coin from 
the various branches to the parent institution. Then 
again, the State bank currency which would have been 
tendered in payment of foreign exchange was in most 
cases subject to a discount, especially the currency of 
banks not located in the town or city which might have 
been called upon to cash Philadelphia exchange. 

On August 26, 1812, the trustees of the Bank of the 
United States declared a second dividend of 18 per 
cent, or $72 per share (par $400) payable October 1, 
1812, in the same manner as the dividend of June 1, 
1812. 

On March 9, 1813, the trustees of the Bank of the 
United States declared a dividend of 7 per cent., mak- 
ing with the other dividends 95 per cent., which divi- 
dend of 7 per cent, was payable April 1, 1813. It seems 
remarkable that an institution of such large assets 
could be within so short a time nearly liquidated when 
we remember what limited banking capital there was 
available and especially when we consider that our 
Government was borrowing freely from both banks and 
individuals to conduct its second war with England. 

Mr. Stephen Girard purchased nearly all the assets 
of the Bank of the United States, including its bank 
building located in Philadelphia, and retained the en- 
tire bank staff. The institution was known as the 
Girard Bank and was the first private bank, as now 
generally understood, ever organized in the United 
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States. It opened for business in the early part of the 
year 1812 and is recognized to-day as one of the strong- 
est financial institutions in the city of brotherly love. 

In the Intelligencer of June 4, 1812, I found an an- 
nouncement dated Philadelphia, May 20, 1812, stating 
that Mr. Stephen Girard had recently established a 
banking house lately occupied by the Bank of the 
United States and had executed and recorded a deed of 
trust that in event of his demise all business could be 
transacted as promptly as it could have been during his 
lifetime. 



